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Francke was accustomed to call Luneburg the 
place of his spiritual birth. It was here that he 
was led to the adoption of those views, and to the 
exercise of those feelings which so strikingly 
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God, of his mercy, sent his Spirit to lead me 
away from every earthly good, and inclined me 
to humble myself before Him, and pray for grace 
to serve him in ‘ newness of life.’ These words 
of Scripture were impressed upon my mind: 
‘ For when ye ought for the time to be teachers, 
ye have need that one teach you again what are 
the first principles of the oracles of God.’ (Heb. 
v. 12.)—I had been engaged in the study of 
theology for nearly seven years, and was familiar 
with the doctrines of our church, and could defend 
them against opposers; I had read the Bible 
much, and many other practical works; but all 
had only affected my understanding ; my heart 
was as yet unchanged, and it was necessary for 
me to begin anew to be a Christian. I found 
myself so deplorably situated, so bound to earthly 
things, and so attached to the pursuit of know- 
ledge, that though I felt the need of reformation, 


mark his after life, and which brought upon him | I wag like one cast into a mire, who can only 
so much censure from the enemies of vital piety. | streteh out his hands and ask foraid. But God, 
We have already given some account of his spi- | in hig infinite compassion, did not leave me in 


ritual state, up to the time of his departure for this helpless condition. He removed obstacle 
Leipzig. At that place, he manifested much zeal after obstacle from before me, and thus prepared 
in the study of the Holy Scriptures, and some the way for my deliverance from the bonds of 
inclination to a more devoted life; but still he'sin. I became diligent in using the means of 


did not feel at ease with himself. There was' 
something wanting to his happiness—a void in' 
his soul which the world could not fill. He knew | 
that he was far from being in either a safe or 

proper state, but was, notwithstanding, unac- 

quainted with his own heart and his spiritual 

helplessness. He was without that faith which | 
consists not in an exercise of the intellect—which 

is not a thing of mere knowledge—but a sincere 

confidence and trust in God, and a sense of the 

preciousness of the Saviour. 

Francke has given an account of this part of his | 
life and of his conversion, of which the following | 
is the substance :—“ About the twenty-fourth 

ear of my age, I began to feel, more than ever 
ore, my wretched condition as to spiritual 
things, and to desire more ardently that 1 might 
be delivered from it. I do not remember that 
any external means led to this result, unless it 
may have been my theological and biblical stud- 
ies, which I pursued, however, with an entirely 
worldly spirit. I was surrounded at this time 
(at Leipzig,) with the temptations which worldly 
society constantly presents, and was not a little 
affected by them. But, in the midst of them, 


grace, and neglected no opportunity of worship- 
ping and serving Him. I began to see a little 
light dawning upon my path? but it was more like 
twilight than the perfect day. I seemed to have 
placed one foot upon the threshold of the temple 
of life and salvation, but lingered there, being 
too much attracted by the temptations of the world 
to enter. The conviction of my duty was very 
strong, but my habits were so fixed upon me, 
that I could not avoid indiscretions in word and 
action, which caused the keenest pain. At the 
same time, there was such a change in my feel- 
ings, that I now longed after and loved holiness, 
spoke of it frequently, and declared to some of 
my friends, that I was determined to live, here- 
after, a godly life. Such a change was observa- 
ble in me, that some of them thought me a very 
devoted Christian ; but I know well that I was, 
at that time, too much under theinfluence of the 
world, and that my resistance to my evil disposi- 
tions was very feeble. How miserable would 
have been my condition, bad I continued in this 
state, grasping earth with one hand, and reach- 
ing after heaven with the other—desiring to en- 
joy both the world and God, but being at peace 
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with neither! How great is the love of God 
manifested to men through Christ Jesus! He 
did not cast me off for ever, as I richly deserved, 
on account of my heinous sinfulness, but bore 
with me, supported my weakness, aud enabled 
me to seek him. I can testify, from my own ex- 
perience, that man has no ground of complaint 
against God in the matter of his salvation, for he 
ever opens the door of mercy to the soul that sin- 
cerely seeks his grace. He has taken me by the 
hand and led me forward as a tender parent does 
her offspring, and even when I would have left 
his side, he has brought me back again. He has, 

in answer to my prayer, placed me now in asitu- 
ation where the world need not allure me from 
the path of duty, and where I have every advan- 
tage for serving him.” 

This situation to which he alludes was that at 
Luneburg, where he was free from the distract- 
ing cares and duties, as well as the temptations 
of Leipzig, and enjoyed the society of a few truly 
devout Christians. He now made the duties of 
religion a constant object of his attention, and 
devoted much of his time to secret prayer and 
meditation. 

Shortly after his arrival at Luneburg, he was 
appointed to preach a sermon in the church of 
St. John, principally with the design of giving 
him the opportunity of improving himself in the 
art of public speaking. But his mind was now 
in such a state that he could not be satisfied with 
the idea of merely making a display of his talents 
before the people ; he desired rather to do them 
good. While he was thus meditating, he fell 
upon the text, “ But these things are written that 
ye might believe on the Son of God, and that ye 
might have life through his name,” and chose it 
as the subject of hissermon. From these words 
he proposed to show the nature of true faith in 
Christ, as distinguished from a merely imaginary 
or speculative belief. While reflecting upon this 
— the thought arose in his mind, that he 

imself had no such faith as that which he was 


about to describe ; and so much did it affect him, 
that he neglected his sermon entirely, and turned 


his attention to himself. He sought, in various 
ways, to obtain that state of feeling which he de- 
sired ; but the more he strove, the greater was 
his doubt and difficulty. He found no relief 
either in the Scripture or the writings of pious 
men ; all were alike obscure and unmeaning to 
him. “ My whole past life,” says he, “‘ now came 
before my mind, and I could look over every 

rt of it as one who examines a city from some 
ofty steeple. At first, my attention was attracted 
by individual sins ; but soon I forgot them in the 
contemplation of that one which had been the 
fountain of all the rest, wnbelief.”’ This discoy- 
ery of himself threw him into the greatest distress. 
He had neither rest nor peace, but spent histime 
principally alone in his apartment, sometimes 
restlessly walking up and down—and then, fal- 
ling upon his knees, and praying “to the God 
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whom he did not know,” as he expresses it ; 
sometimes saying, ‘‘ If there be a God, oh! let 
him have mercy on me.” 

“ One Sabbath,’’ he continues, “it seemed to 
me, that I could not, in this state of mind, preach 
the sermon which had been appointed me, and I 
thought of postponing it again; for I could not 
bear the idea of preaching against my own expe- 
rience, and deceiving the people as to my own 
state. I felt deeply what it is to have no God 
upon whom my soul could depend: to mourn 
over sin, and yet know not why it was, or what 
it was that caused me such distress; to deplore 
my wretchedness, and yet know no way of deliv- 
erance—no Saviour ; even to be ignorant whether 
there was a God who could be angry with me ! 
In this state of anguish I kneeled down again 
and again, and prayed earnestly to that God and 
Saviour in whom I had, as yet, no faith, that if 
He indeed existed, he would deliver me from my 
misery. At last he heard me! He was pleased, 
in his wondrous love, to manifest himself, and 
that, not in taking away, by degrees, my doubts 
and fears, but at once, and as if to overpower all 
my objections to his power and his faithfulness. 
All my doubts disappeared at once, and I was 
assured of his favor. I could not only call him 
God, but my Father. All my distress was dis- 
pelled, and I was, as it were, inundated with a 
flood of joy, so that I could do nothing but praise 
and bless the Lord. I had bowed before Him 
in the deepest misery, but I arose with indescri- 
bable peace and joy. I seemed to myself to have 
just. awaked from a dream, in which all my past 
life had been spent. I was convinced, that the 
world, with all its pleasures, could not give such 
enjoyment as I now experienced, and felt that, 
after such a foretaste of the grace and goodness 
of God, the temptations of earth would have but 
little effect upon me.” 

A few days after this, he preached the sermon 
already mentioned, and with much peace of mind. 
He was able to say, now, with the Apostle, ““ We 
have the same Spirit of faith, according as it is 
written ; I believe, therefore have I spoken ; we 
also believe, and therefore speak.” 

From this time he dated his conversion, and, 
forty years after, in his last prayerin the garden 
of the Orphan House, he said, that a fountain 
had been opened in his heart from which streams 
of happiness had uninterruptedly flowed. From 
that time, religion had been to him a reality, ena- 
bling him to deny himself all ungodliness, and 
every worldly desire and affection. Francke be- 
gan at that time to regard the honor of God and 
the salvation of men as the most important of all 
subjects, and to estimate the riches and honors 
of the world as “‘ vanity of vanities.” He had 
now obtained that knowledge for which he had 
been so long seeking ; and the display which is 
made in his experience, of the blindness of the 
natural man, is truly striking and instructive. 
With the Bible constantly before him, and books 
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upon practical piety shedding their light upon) municated to me by W. H. Trant, a gentleman 


his path, he wandered, as if in perfect darkness, 
till God shone into his mind with “ the light of 
the knowledge of the glory of God in Christ Je- 
sus.” It was not until he had been brought to 
a most humbling conviction of his unworthiness 
and helplessness, and despaired utterly of obtain- 
ing deliverance from sin by his own efforts, that 
he could see the meetness of the Lord Jesus as a 
Saviour ; and not until he felt an assurance of 
pardon, through faith in him, that he found any 
permanent peace. This is the only plan upon 
which the sinner can be admitted to the favor of 
God ; and it is the glory and love, manifested in 
this plan, which it will be the privilege of the 
saints above for ever to admire and adore. 
(To be continued.] 





THE HAPPY MAN—A TRUE CHRISTIAN. 

The happy man was born in the city of Regen- 
eration, inthe parish of Repentance unto Life. He 
was educated at the school of Obedience, and now 


lives in Perseverance. He works at the trade of 


Diligence, notwithstanding he has a large estate 
in the country of Christian Contentment, and many 
times does jobs of Self-denial. He wears the 
plain garment of Humility, although he hasa bet- 
ter suit to put on when he goes to court called 
the robe of Christ’s Righteousness. He often 
walks in the valley of Self-abasement, and some- 
times climbs the mountains of Spiritual-minded- 
ness. He breakfasts every morning on spiritual 
prayer, and sups every eveningonthesame. He 
has meat to eat, that the world knows not of, and 
his drink is the sincere milk of the word. Thus 
happy he /ives, and happy he dies. Happy is he 
who has gospel submission in his will, due order 
in his affections, sanctifying grace in his soul, 
the Redeemer’s yoke on his neck, a vain world 
under his feet, and a crown of glory over his 
head. Happy is the life of such a one; in order 
to attain which, pray fervently, believe firmly, 
wait patiently, live holy, die daily, watch your 
heart, guide your affections, redeem your time, 
love Christ, and long for glory. 





THE SAUDS—A MORAL SECT OF THE HINDOOS. 

“Not the hearers of the law are just before God, 
but the doers of the law shall be justified. For when 
the Gentiles, which have not the law, do by nature 
the things contained in the law, these having not the 
law, are a law unto themselves ; which show the work 
of the law written in their hearts, their conscience 
also bearing witness, and their thought the meanwhile 
accusing or else excusing one another.” Rom. ii. 
13—15. 

A curious exemplification of the apostle’s doc- 
trine respecting the practical excellence of some 
of those Gentiles, who are destitute of any know- 
ledge either of the Jewish law or of the Christian 
revelation, will be found in the following extract 
from an account of the Sauds, a moral sect of 
the Hindoos, who dwell in the north- western 
part of Hindoostan. It has been kindly com- 
















of great respectability, who once occupied an im- 
portant post in the civil service of the East India 
Company, and who personally visited this singu- 
lar people. 

“In March, 1816, I went with two other gen- 
tlemen from Tuttehgeugh, on the invitation of 
the principal persons of the Saud sect, to witness 
an assemblage of them for the purpose of reli- 
gious worship in the city of Turrukhabad, the 
general meeting of the sect being held that year 
in that city. The assembly took place within the 
court yard of a large house. The number of 
men, women, and children was considerable: we 
were received with great attention, and chairs 
were placed for us in the front of the hall. After 
some time, when the place was quite full of 
people, the worship commenced. It consisted 
solely in the chanting of a hymn; this being 
the only mode of public worship used by the 
Sauds. 

“ The Sauds utterly reject and abhor all kinds 
of idolatry, and the Ganges is considered by 
them with no greater veneration than by Chris- 
tians ; although the converts are made chiefly, 
if not entirely, among the Hindoos, whom they 
resemble in outward appearance. Their name 
for God is Sutgur; and Saud, the appellation of 
the sect, means servant of God; they are pure 
theists, and their form of worship is most simple, 
as I have already stated. 

“The Sauds resemble the Quakers in their 
customs, to a remarkable degree. Ornaments 
and gay apparel of every kind are strictly pro- 
hibited : their dress is always white ; they never 
make any obeisance or salam ; they will not take 
an oath, and they are exempted in the courts of 
justice; their asseveration, like that of the 
Quakers, being considered equivalent. The 
Sauds profess to abstain from all luxuries, such 
as tobacco, pawn, opium and wine; they never 
have nautches or dances. All attack on man or 
beast is forbidden ; but in self-defence resistance 
is allowable. Industry is strongly enjoined. The 
Sauds, like the Quakers, take great care of their 
poor and infirm people ; to receive assistance out 
of the punt or tribe would be reckoned disgrace- 
ful, and render the offender liable to excommuni 
eation. All parade of worship is forbidden ; 
secret prayer is commended ; alms should be un- 
ostentatious; they are not to be done that they 
should be seen of men. The due regulation of 
the tongue is a principal duty. 

“‘ The chief seats of the Saud sect are Delhi, 
Agra, Jypoor, and Furrukhabad ; but there are 
several of the sect scattered over the country. 
An annual meeting takes place at one or other 
of the cities above mentioned, at which the con- 
cerns of the sect are settled. 

“The magistrate of Furrukhabad informed me 
that he had found the Sauds an orderly and well 


conducted people. They are chiefly engaged in 
trade. 
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of familiar communication with a person of real 
refinement and cultivation ; and what a wonder 
it must be to them, and what a blessing, to find 
themselves daily looking upon, listening to, con- 
versing with a teacher who seems a superior be- 
ing ; a being invested with a wonderful charm, 
from the gentleness and dignity of his or her 
manners ; the elevation of his sentiments ; the 
sweetness and gravity of his speech; and the 
wide range of his thoughts. . 

‘They behold human character in a more en- 
gaging form than ever before; and while they 
admire, they learn to imitate. They perceive 
that there is something more excellent than their 
coarse manners and slovenly speech; and the 
become chastened and refined under the daily 
example, almost without thinking of it. The 
teacher reasons with caution and discrimination 
in their presence; kindles into admiration of 
some lofty trait of virtue ; or expresses horror at 
some instance of meanness, cruelty, or depravity ; 
or exercises patience aad tenderness toward some 
infirm and wayward pupil; or points out some- 
thing exquisitely beautiful in thought and senti- 
ment and character; and as they look on and 
listen, they begin to feel more deeply what is no- 


‘‘ Bhuivanee Dos, one of their leaders, was 
anxious to become acquainted with the Christian 
religion, and I gave him some copies of the New 
Testament in Persian and Hindoostanee, which 
he said he had read and shown to his people, and 
much approved. I had no copy of the Old 
Testament in any language which he understood 
well; but, as he expressed a strong desire to 
know the account of the Creation, as given in it, 
I explained it to him from an Arabic version of 
which he knew alittle. I promised to procure him 
a Persian or Hindoostanee Old Testament, if 
possible. Iam of opinion that the Sauds are 
a very interesting people, and that some intelli- 
gent and zealous missionary would find great 
facility in communicating with them.’’ 

W. H. Trant informs me that, previously to 
the adoption of their present views, the Sauds 
do not appear to have received any Christian in- 
struction. The head of their tribe assured him 
that they knew nothing of Christianity — Note in 
J. J. Gurney’s Observations on Distinguishing 
Views, &c. 



























INFLUENCE OF CHARACTER. 


There is much in the following suggestions of 
Bishop Potter, of New York, as profitable for the 
meditation of parents as of teachers, to whom, as 
a class, they were specially addressed. We quote 
from an address delivered before the State Nor- 
mal School at Albany : 

“The teacher cannot inrpart to others what he 
does not possess himself. If he be coarse and 
clownish, he will not do much to refine and hu- 
manise his pupils. If he be void of feeling and 
sentiment, dead to the beauties of nature, and to 
the beauties of thought and language, there will 
be nothing suggestive in his glances at nature 
and life ; no repetition of beautiful stories, or of 
beautiful scraps of simple poetry, to kindle the 
feeling and imagination of his pupils, and to teach 
them to recognise and admire what is admirable 
in sentiment and language. 

“Speaking, then, of things which are over 
and above the elementary instruction you have 
to impart, I would say to you emphatically, that 
just in proportion as you improve yourselves in 
all the respects to which I have now referred, in 


































































































improvement of your pupils. Of all the daily 
lessons you can set before them, the best and most 
valuable is the presence of a beautiful character. 
O, it is character—character in the parent, char- 
acter in the teacher—which works upon the 
young, drawing them into a resemblance to itself, 
and doing more to improve their minds, their 
hearts, and their manners, than can be effected 
by the most diligent instruction in mere book 
knowledge. 

“‘ Take the children and youth who are often 
collected together in a rural school, and not one 
of whom, perhaps, has ever enjoyed the privilege 




















































just such proportion will you contribute to the]. 






ble and what is mean ; they begin to perceive 
what it is to reason accurately. 


‘‘ The character and demeanor of the teacher 


is a new revelation of goodness and wisdom, and 
they are glad to become disciples ; their intellec- 
tual and moral nature catches a glow, is put into 
healthful exercise, and they gain more by a kind 


of infection and transfusion from the one superior 
character than they could acquire from the great- 
est amount of mere cold and barren lessons. Ac- 
curate and vigorous instruction there must of 
course be—without that, it is mere folly and im- 
pertinence to pretend to the higher influences of 
which I have been speaking. But the higher the 
culture of the teacher, the better he will know 
how to make that instruction pleasant and effec- 
tive ; and how to throw over it and around it 
beautiful and touching lessons for the heart, the 
fancy, and the taste.” 





THE MONITOR—NO. IX. 
NEWSPAPERS AND THE BIBLE. 


It is said that James Simpson once startled into 
serious reflection a meeting of Friends noted for 
their attention to gain through marketing, by 
commencing his sermon with the exclamation, 
“‘ Friends, what’s the price of butter!” Had he 
lived at the present day, possibly he might have 
varied his appeal to the words, ‘‘ Friends, have 
you read the last papers !”” 

There are two queries I would like to propose 
to some members of the Society of Friends, whom 
I love and esteem,—and these are, 1. What is 
the aggregate amount of time which you spend in 
one year, reading newspapers? 2. What is the 
amount consumed yearly in reading the Bible? 
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Faithful, accurate answers would, I think, afford 
materials for profitable reflection. We may watch 
over others for evil, and also watch over them for 
; and I trust it is rather the latter object 
than the former that has induced me to observe 
the habits of some in this particular. A friend 
with whom I recently spent a few days, told me 
that the morning paper was as essential to him as 
his breakfast ; and that when deprived of it he 
missed it as much asa regular meal. I perceived 
that although the Bible lay on the table of his 
room, it was not sought with the same frequency 
and earnestness as the “ Tribune,” “ Courier,’’ 
and ‘ Gazette ;” it seemed frequently to be en- 
tirely forgotten both morning and evening. Al- 
though he was a person of religious feeling and 
principle, yet I think he would have been much 
more so by daily contemplating the heavenly views 
which the solemn and earnest perusal of a few 
chapters would have presented. 
To men of business, the commercial intelligence | 


2 | 


they bring the realities of eternity nearer to our 


view? Are the thoughts which newspapers sug- 
gest such as we should like to dwell upon in our 
last moments? Those in whose minds all dis- 
taste for the Scriptures has not been produced, 
and to whom the religious writings of Friends re- 
main interesting, are competent to decide these 
questions candidly. 

Young people and children quickly copy the 
example of their parents and superiors. What- 
ever the words, precepts and admonitions of these 
may be, their real actions, their hearts, are soon 
read. If parents say in the language of conduct, 
‘We like the words and instructions of the 
‘Times’ and ‘ Herald’ much better than those of 
the Lord Jesus Christ,” the children will quickly 
copy their example. Are such papers as these, 
or the best of newspapers, properly so called, the 
fit instructors of the rising generation of the So- 
ciety of Friends? No—we may rely upon the 
truth, that if our Society dwindles in any place, 





of the day is important ; and in addition to this an | it is not from any deficiency in the Christian 
outline of historical occurrences among different principles adopted and held by the Society, for 
nations is desirable. Little more than these need | they are immutable and will stand the test of 
occupy any one’s attention, and a few minutes, | time, but because the members keep constantly 
perhaps not generally more than three to five for| before their vision the perverted morality of po- 
a daily paper, and ten or fifteen for a weekly or'| litical partizans, until this evil becomes to them 
semi-weekly paper. The time beyond this is; an apparent good, and the pure, the heart-search- 
nsually spent in reading acrimonious paragraphs | ing, the sublime and glorious truths taught by 


of a political character, containing often many | 
personalities, and showing very little Christian | 
love, and in time leavening the reader into the same 
censorious and bitter spirit; or what is perhaps 
still worse, the attention is attracted by the low 
wit and vulgar jesting, or worthless tales, with 
which newspapers so much at present abound. 
There are a lirge number of the members of the | 
Society of Friends who read little else than such | 
newspapers. What must be the inevitable re- 
sult? What would be the result if they spent an 
hour every day in conversation with bitter parti- 
zans and low jesters, or in the company of men| 


the sacred Scriptures, scarcely ever, and then only 
superficially, occupy the attention of the mind. 
t 





INSENSIBILITY TO THE CAUSE OF PEAUCE. 


“The Cause of Peace !—O, when wii the 
ministers and followers of the Prince of Peace 
imbibe his spirit to such a degree that they will 
enter heartily into this blessed cause? As our 
good friend Ladd used to say, ‘ I almost lose my 
patience with them at times ;’ but, like all other 
great reforms, this must be effected by slow de- 
grees. 





whose ruling motives were far from those of the | It will, however, it must prevail ; for the 
regenerate Christian? The effect would be scarce-| glorious gospel can never have its proper influ- 
ly worse than it now is in drinking in the spirit | ence on human hearts and lives, till it does bring 
of our political newspapers. An hourspent with| peace on earth. We must, therefore, continue 
them each day would be six hours a week, even| to pray, and labor, and wait.” 
if they were never looked into on the First day.| So writes a gifted and venerable friend ; one 
Must not the influence of these six hours of evil| whose heart, as that of every Christian’s should 
or unsanctified thoughts be far greater than that! be, is enlisted in any good cause, and whose spi- 
of the few minutes devoted to reading the Scrip-| rit, if breathed into all the followers of Christ, or 
tures, or the single hour or two in attending re-| even into the mass of his ministers, would speed, 
ligious meetings? Evil impressions should not) by many ages, the advent of that day which shall 
be entertained by the mind for a single moment. | see the whole earth filled with the glory of God 
A young man once remarked, that allowing him- | as the waters do the sea. It is grateful as dew 
self to read in a bad book for fifteen minutes had | on Hermon, refreshing as the cooling stream to 
poisoned his purity and happiness for years. | the weary traveller on Arabian sands, to meet 
Who are the educators of our members, and| now and then such proofs of reliable sympathy 
who mould the form of their minds? Are they|and co-operation. Thanks to the God of peace 
not chiefly newspaper editors? Are they to teach | for such occasional oases along the pathway of this 
Quakerism and Christianity ? Does the mental | peculiarly difficult but most blessed, glorious re- 
and, moral food they dispense assist in the work| form. We do find some that enter heartily into 
of regeneration, purification and prayer? Do this deepest and most far-reaching of all reforms ; 
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and we rejoice in the belief that their number is 
increasing, and their influence silently extending 
in all directions. May the divine leaven soon 
pervade every Christian community ! 

But such cases are “few and far between.’ 
Not one Christian in a hundred, scarce one ina 
thousand, has even begun as yet to open his mind 
fully to the importance and claims of this cause. 
The hereditary influences of more than a hundred 
generations have been constantly distilling them- 
selves on the whole community, on every Chris- 
tian, until only here and there a trace of the pe- 
culiar distinctive teachings of Christ and his apos- 
tles on the subject of peace is tobe found. His- 
tory, poetry, philosophy, education, the press, the 
pulpit, nearly all are practically, not avowedly, 
enlisted against peace, and in favor of the world’s 
immemorial war-habits. Search all Christen- 
dom ; and how few will you find possessed on 
this subject of views practically different from 
those of Cicero or Seneca ! 

Such is the general state of the church on the 
question of peace. Neither her members nor her 
ministers have as a body thought enough about 
it to learn or fully suspect their own errors. The 
modes of thought and feeling prevalent in pagan 
Greece and Rome are claimed in effect to be the 
teachings of him who bade us love our enemies, 
turn the other cheek to the smiter, and overcome 
evil, not with evil, but only with good. 

Here and there, however, we find Christians 
getting into the mind of Christ on this subject. 
May the Spirit of all truth and grace multiply 
their number! This greatest and most difficult 
of all reforms, the very culmination of the gospel 
in its influence on the social relations of mankind, 
is fairly begun, and never can go back, but must 
hold on its way until the song of the angels, in 
all its glory and blessedness, shall be fulfilled in 
every land and every habitation,—PEACE ON 
EaRTH, AND GOOD WILL AMONG MEN.—Advo- 
vocate of Peace. 





MODELS FOR MEN OF BUSINESS. 


A blessing which real religion confers on its | 


mercantile possessor is, moderation in prosperity. 
‘“* He that maketh haste to be rich shall not be 
innocent.” But thou shalt remember the Lord 
thy God, for it is he that giveth thee power to 
get wealth.” ‘If rich, be not too joyful in hav- 
ing, too solicitous in keeping, too anxious in in- 
creasing, nor too sorrowful in losing.”” These 
golden sentences were inscribed on the account- 
books of a London merchant, who, not content 
with writing them in his books, embodied them 
in the consistent practice of fifty years. The 
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he might have lived his remaining years up to 
that income, there was one thing which hindered 
him. “ None of us liveth to himself.” “Ye 
are bought with a price.’ And accordingly, 
when one day he took a young friend to see Ab- 
ney Park, at that time offered for sale, and had 
shown him with enthusiasm the house where Dr. 
Watts so long resided, the room in which he com- 
posed his beautiful works, the bed-room where he 
slept, and the turret on the roof, where he used 
to sit gazing on the scenery—his companion won- 
dered that he did not buy the place and live in 
it. “I might,’ was his answer, “ but to live 
here would consume all my income, and nothing 
would compensate for the pleasure I have in liv- 
ing within my income, that I may serve God with 
the surplus.”” And that moderate income, bless- 
ed by God and wisely expended, was the means 
of providing more places of evangelical worship 
in this metropolis, and raising up more faithful 
ministers, than any single income ever did since 
the days of Lady Huntingdon. The horse-leech 
hath seven daughters, saying, Give, give ; and 
the love of money hath as many, saying, Get, get ; 
and the only antidote to this self-feeding rapacity 
is the gospel. The only man who ever found a 
competency is the man who has found in godli- 
ness with contentment great gain. When busi- 
ness prospers, he can still live on little, and give 
a large amount away ; and he can even achieve 
the prodigy at which so many marvel—retire 
from a thriving business, and bid adieu to bound- 
less prospects, in order to live on a limited or 
lessened revenue. 

Another benefit of true piety is the support 
which it affords its possessor in a season of com- 
mercial calamity. We have few more delightful 
biographies than that of Joseph Williams. He 
was a carpet manufacturer at Kidderminster, a 
hundred years ago; andina letter to Mr. Walker 
of Truro, he says: “ I am an old man ; a trades- 
man also of no small account in this neighbor- 
hood ; but I trust my more beloved, because more 
gainful traffic lies in a far country. Grace un- 
known, though not unfelt, put me in this way 
forty-four years ago. I was then inclined to seek 
goodly pearls, and having found one pearl of great 
price, 1 was willing to sell all and buy it. And 
now wy traffic is to the country beyond Jordan, 
and my chief correspondence with the King of 
Zion, a good friend to merchantmen. He first 
condescended to traffic with me, furnished me with 
the stock, made me many valuable remittances, 
and hath firmly assured me of a great and good 
inheritance to which I am to sail and take pos- 
session, as soon as I shall be ready for it, and ow 
mutual interest will be thereby best promoted. 


Lord gave him power to get wealth, and just when| And I have so high an opinion of Zion’s king, 
he was on the way to get a great deal more, he| and can so firmly rely on his promises, that I look 


said, “It is enough,”’ and, retiring from a pros- 
perous trade, devoted his remaining years to doing 
good. His income was not great, but he had once 
been happy with a great deal less; and though 





| 
| 


on my said possession as a done thing, for, in- 
deed, he hath confirmed his promises by many 
undeniable pledges.” This happy old Christian 
was tried at his outset by heavy losses which 
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nearly overwhelmed him ; but his heart was fixed, 
and in the midst of all his anxieties and disasters, 
we find him saying: “Surely I find my soul 
growing in submission to God’s will, and in delight 
in God and in duty. Surely I am enabled to 
love God more, not only by means of this trial, 
but for it.” And the steady hand with which 
he carried the cup of prosperity when full, and 
the serene countenance with which he drank the 
cup when embittered ; the meekness and modesty 
with which he sustained success, and the perfect 
peace which he enjoyed when in danger of losing 
all, were the result of the self-same thing. He 
had commenced his business with God, and with 
God in prayer and consultation he carried it on. 
Or, as he himself expressed it, “‘he traded for 
Christ.”” There was in partnership with him a 
wonderful Counsellor, to whom he could resort in 
every dilemma, and who could send him supplies 
in the most wonderful ways—a friend as wise as 
he was kind, who kept him from losing courage 
in the most threatening conjunctures, and who 
kept his heart from breaking in the most crush- 
ing disasters. And so, dear sirs, if you would 
secure a blessing on your business, let it be your 
first concern to consecrate that business. Let 
each dedicate his traffic even as he dedicates him- 
self and his household to the Lord. 

When Charles Grant was the East India 
Company’s commercial resident at Malta, the 
profits of his office were so great that after a few 
years he sent his books to Bengal to be examined, 
stating that he was making money so fast that he 
feared it could not all be correct, though he him- 
self could not find out the mistake. But the 
Governor-General instantly returned them un- 
opened, bidding him keep his mind quite easy, 
and telling him that nobody except himself was 
troubled with such nervousness. And it would 
be easy to quote abundant instances where up- 
rightness and integrity have made the Christian 
stand out in bright relief, and have wrung even 
from a reluctant world, a moment’s plaudit or the 
more solid tribute of lasting respect and confi- 
dence. And this is the best service which any 
man can render to the gospel, the most precious 
and welcome of all contributions—the contribu 
tion of a consistent character.—Dr. James Ham- 
ilton. 




























THE DAILY CROSS. 


“ Tf any man will come after me, . . . . let him take up 
his cross daily, and follow me.”—Luxn ix. 23. 

There are some crosses which God himself 
lays upon us, and which we cannot escape. Such 
is the cross of severe sickness, or sad bereave- 
ment. ‘These we must bear in the spirit of sub- 
mission and patient resignation. But there are 
others which may be avoided if we choose. Such 
is the cross of reproach and contempt for the 
sake of Christ, or many daily crosses of self- 
denial, trials of temper and patience, duties which 
we know to be right, but which are irksome and 
unpleasant. These crosses God in his providence 
lays before us; and Jesus says, if we are to be 
His faithful followers, we must take them up 
and patiently carry them, not turn away and re- 
fuse to lift them. 

No one likes the cross, yet we must often ex- 
pect it if we are to live long in this world. Only 
they who die very young can get the crown with- 
out the cross. Perhaps, if we are already feeling 
ours, we may envy their happiness. But we 
should rather seek, boldly and cheerfully, to 
follow Jesus, bearing our cross ; and assured that 
He will not appoint for us more thanis for our real 
good, or than He will Ae/p us to bear, if we look 
to Him for strength. And then, after the cross, 
how delightful the crown will be. 


There are thorns besetting every path, 
That call for patient care ; 

There is a cross in every lot 
And an earnest need of prayer ; 

But a lowly mind that leans on Thee 
Is happy everywhere. 


In the service which Thy love appoints 
There are no bonds for me, 

For my secret heart is taught the truth 
That makes Thy people free ; 

And a life of self-renouncing love 
Is a life of liberty. 


WHAT OF THE CHINESE SUGAR COANE? 


Every day’s mail now brings us a number of 
reports—many times too numerous for publica- 
tion. These are mostly encouraging as to the 
present growth and prospects of the crop, but we 
consider a decisive judgment upon its merits as 
yet premature, that is, as respects its profitable 
adaptation to sugar-making at the North. That 
it is valuable as a forage crop, in any place where 
Indian Corn will grow, may be considered a 
fixed fact. Abundant experiments will be made 
during this mouth, with sufficient accuracy to 
show how far north it will be available for sugar 
or syrup. In the Southern States, success has 





A violent sectarian spirit is a sign of religious 
declension. Honest men stand firm for the 
vitals of religion. If the mind were right, the 
circumstantials of religion would not be made 
matters of fierce contention. The spirit of St. 
Paul was of another kind. “If meat make my 


brother to offend, I will eat no meat while the| already attended the efforts of those who have 
world standeth, lest I make my brother to offend. | tried it for making sweetening in the form of 
One believeth that he may eat all things:|syrup. A planter in Texas sent 65 casks of 
another, who is weak, eateth herbs. Let not| Chinese Sugar-Cane Syrup to the New-Orleans 
him that eateth, despise him that eateth not:| market, where it commanded a high price, for 
and let not him that eateth not, judge him that ve good quality. Similar reports come from other 
eateth.”’ : 


Southern localities. * * * 
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We recently conversed with Mr. A. Stouten-| 
borough, of Dallas Co., Ala., who has been mak- 
ing syrup successfully this year, and we give his 
experience, writing from memory. He planted 
several acres of Chinese Sugar Cane, in drills, | 
putting one seed in a place. Each seed produced , 
one large central stalk with a number of suckers. | 
The suckers not being so forward as the main | 
stalks, he commenced cutting out and grinding | 
the latter toward the close of August, or as soon | 
as the seed began to ripen. The suckers are to | 
be pressed asthey mature. He constructed two | 
upright wooden rollers, of large size, putting an | 
iron band around the ends of them, and fitting 
with wooden cogs to make them turn together. 
They were set into a strong frame, one of them 
projecting up for the attachment of a lever for 
driving by horse. With this mill he pressed out | 
about 70 gallons of juice in the fore part of the | 
day, which were put into a 120 gallon cauldron, 
or iron kettle, and boiled down just as he would 
sap for maple sugar. The scum rising from time 
to time was skimmed off, and when it had be- 
come clear he added to it 14 or 15 tea-spoonfuls 
of slacked lime, first stirring it in water to the 
consistence of milk. The boiling was continued, 
skimming when needed, and with a slower heat 
towards the close of the process. The result was, 
12 to 14 gallons of thick syrup of very superior 
quality from each 70 gallons of juice. 

The experiment, on a rough scale, by one with- 
out previous experience in sugar-making, will be 
suggestive to others in like circumstances. In 
boiling down the juice, it is important to heat it 
soon after it is expressed. The heat should be 
kept just below boiling until most of the scum 
rises, when it may be taken off, the lime added as 
previously described, and the boiling be continued 
as long as desired, removing from time to time 
all scum that accumulates. The syrup will be 
improved by letting it cool after boiling down, 
say one-half; then strain it through a woolen 
cloth ; stir in some whites of eggs ; heat it again 
gradually and skim, and then complete the boil- 
ing.—American Agriculturist. 
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Frrenps’ Scnoot 1n Tennesser.—A letter 
from Tennessee enables us to state, for the in- 
formation of such of our readers as have felt in- 
terested in the establishment of the ‘“ Friends- 
ville Institute and Newberry Female School,” 
that its second session commenced on the 24th 
of 8th mo. last, and when our correspondent 
wrote, 9th mo. 8th, the number of scholars was 
seventy-one, with a prospect of about twelve more | 
shortly. 

The first session, which closed in the Fifth 
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mouth, was satisfactory, so far as the means for 
imparting instruction were in possession of the 
school ; but it is evident that to carry into effec- 
tual operation the object of the institution, there 
should be a supply of chemical and philosophical 
apparatus and a further selection of books. The 
liberal contributions made by Friends in Ten- 
nessee to build the school house and form a per- 
manent school fund, prove that they are disposed 
to help themselves, and, therefore, are entitled 
to the generous aid of those in other places who 
have money to spare for benevolent purposes. 
Dr. Beesley, N. W. corner of Arch and Tenth 
Streets, Philadelphia, will properly appropriate 
any funds which may be sent to him or placed. 
in his hands. 





InptanA YEARLY MeeETING.—<An attentive 
correspondent informs that this assembly con- 
vened at Richmond, on Fifth day, the 1st inst., 
and was largely attended. Of the large number 
of Representatives only nine were absent. Cer- 
tificates and minutes were read for the following 
ministers from other Yearly Meetings, viz.: Robert 
and Sarah Lindsey, Priscilla Green, and Mary 
Nicholson, from England ; John Meader, Eli and 
Sybil Jones, and Charles Coffin, from New Eng- 


land; Wm. H. Chase, from New York; and 
Joseph Brown, from Canada West. Epistles 


addressed to Indiana Yearly Meeting from Lon- 
don and Dublin, and from all the American 
Yearly Meetings, except Philadelphia, were 
read ; also the London General Epistle; and a 
Committee was appointed, as usual, to prepare 
answers to the former. 

After a sitting of four hours, the meeting ad- 
journed until 10 o’clock, Sixth day morning. 

We hope to receive an account of the subse- 
quent proceedings in time for our next number. 





Marriep, At Bethel, Morgan Co., Ind., Ninth mo. 
24th, Josep Poot to Mary Haptey, both members of 
White Lick Monthly Meeting. 

——, At Friend’s Meeting, Newberry, Ohio, on the 
20th of Eighth month last, Gzorce Janney to Repgcoa 
A., daughter of C. C. Betts. 





Diep, At the residence of her husband, Cedar Co., 
Iowa, Estasr C., wife of Samuel Lloyd, after a short 
but severe illness, in the 32nd year of her age. 

She was a member of Red Cedar Monthly Meeting 
of Friends, and for several years past has been con- 
scientiously opposed to using the products of slave 
labor, bearing by her example and precept a faithful 
testimony against it. She expressed a wish that when 
the solemn messenger of death should come, her re- 
mains should be clothed only in articles free from the 
taint of slavery. Her mind was preserved in much 
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calmness and entire resignation to the will of her | 


Heavenly Father, and she was enabled to part with all 
dear to her, we reverently believe, to inherit joys un- 
speakable beyond the grave; and in reviewing the 
life and daily walk of our beloved friend, we are re- 
minded of the declaration, “ They that say such 
things declare plainly that they seek a country.” 
“But now they seek a better country, that is an 
heavenly ; wherefore God is not ashamed to be called 
their God ; for he hath prepared for them a city.” 

Diep, At his residence in the city of Salem, Massa- 
chusetts, on the 25th of Ninth month, Pati CuHase, 
aged near 90 years. His long life had been remark- 
able for activity and usefulness, doing all that was in 
his power for the comfort and benefit of others. His 
powers of mind continued clear, and as he drew near 
to the close of his earthly pilgrimage, he was patient 
in suffering, calm, loving and joyful in the hope of a 
happy immortality. 

——, On the 12th of last month, in Muscatine, 
Iowa, aged 19, Groras, eldest son of Samuel 0. Adams. 
In the early part of his sickness, under an apprehen- 
sion that he might not recover, he said: “ Life is 
sweet and friends are dear; how can I leave you?” 
But after passing through much exercise of spirit, he 
was mercifully favored with the assurance that his 
sins were forgiven, and on one occasion when he was 
told that the physicians thought he might yet recover, 
he said, “I am sorry. I am ready to die, I am so 
happy.” The last morning of his life his symptoms 
seemed more favorable, but on taking some nourish- 
ment, he said, “I am going home this morning, 
mother ;” and his close was quiet and peaceful. 

——, In Fairfield, on the 4th of Seventh month, 
1857, Dantet Pappack, in the 67th year of his age, 
an esteemed elder of Sidney Monthly Meeting. Hav- 
ing submitted in early life to the pointings of truth in 
his heart, our dear friend had long filled the most im- 
portant trusts in Society, in all of which he had mani- 
fested himself a faithful steward; yet that which 
shone most conspicuously in his Christian character 
was his unaffected humility, being ever ready to prefer 
others to himself, ascribing all to unmerited mercy. 
But while survivors feel that they have lost a tender 
father, a kind husband and affectionate friend, they 
are consoled with the belief that to him it was putting 
off the pains of mortality for a crown immortal, and 
the joys of the redeemed. 

——, On the 8th of last month, at Hamilton, N. Y., 
ZEBULON WRAveER, a minister. He had been afflicted 
with a painful lameness in his left knee, and in the 
latter end of the Sixth month last, the limb was frac- 
tured by a fall, causing great subsequent agony. Dur- 
ing his sufferings he often uttered vocal prayer, which 
was ever characterized by a spirit of perfect resigna- 
tion to the Divine will. He gratefully acknowledged 
the kindness of the students in Madison University, 
who gladly watched by him at night in the whole 
period of his sufferings, and many of them have said 
that at his bed-side they learned profitable lessons 
which should never be forgotten. Towards the close 
of his life, he became more comfortable in body, but 
was never free from pain. In the same sweet spirit 
in which he had lived and suffered, he quietly and 
consciously passed away. 

——, On the 18th ult., Penniva Nicnoxson, in the 
77th year of her age, an esteemed member of Walnut 
Ridge Monthly Meeting of Friends, Rush Co., Ind. 

——, In the vicinity of Elmgrove, Henry Co., Ind., 


on the 25th of Seventh month last, Lucinpa, wife of 


Jesse B. Jessup, in the 27th year of her age, a member 
of Spiceland Monthly Meeting. 

, Near Martinsville, Clinton Co., Ohio, on the 
16th of Sixth month last, in the 32nd year of her 
age, Patience, wife of Daniel Coffin, an esteemed 
member of Newberry Monthly Meeting. 























brated as amongst the most remarkable of ancient 
ruins. 
them is from Upham’s Letters, recently pub- 
lished by Henry Longstreth, No. 915 Market 
Street, Philadelphia. 


upon it from one of the mountain heights ; and 
also from the top of one of the temples of Karnac. 
From both places the eye easily reached its limits 
as they are defined by the mountains, though it 
is a circuit apparently of thirty miles. 
viewed from the ascent in the mountains, the 
curving Nile, seen through the whole length of 
the plain and glittering in the sun, flowed through 
it like a river of gold. The plain waved with 
luxuriant vegetation. 
the first inhabitants, who viewed it in its primi- 
tive beauty, made it their stopping place, and 
laid the foundations of the great city. Thebes, 
unlike the cities of the east generally, had no 
walls. 
occupied the whole plain. 
both banks of the Nile, it was guarded on all 
sides by vast deserts, and still nearer by the con- 
tinuous line of mountains which intervened be- 
tween the plain and the deserts. 
little need, therefore, of walls. 

gates of Thebes mentioned by Homer were not 
gates as is commonly supposed, which furnished 
an entrance through city walls, but the gates of 
palaces and temples. 
which is thus commemorated in early poetry, is 


scarcely enter, but a great architectural and his- 






jects, rather than by that of the specific day or 
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For Friends’ Review. 
EGYPTIAN ANTIQUITIES. 
The remains of Thebes have long been cele- 


The following description of some of 


The plain of Thebes is wonderful. I gazed 


As 


It is not surprising that 


In the time of its greatness it probably 
Reaching out from 


Tt had but 
The hundred 


And the Thebean gate, 
not a mere portal, through which a man can 


torical arch, some fifty or sixty feet high, which 
in its proportions, sculptures, and massive bold- 
ness, leaves Greece and Rome behind. 

We were three days in the plain and moun- 
tains of Western Thebes. I mention what we 
saw during these successive days ;—arranging it 
in the order suggested’ by the nature of the ob- 


hour in which they were seen. I shall give but 
part, however, in the present letter. 

We first came to the statue of Memnon ; and 
we had opportunity to examine it again on 
another day. It stands at the extremity of the 
plain, and at the foot of the Lybian heights ; 
sculptured from the solid rock with a care which 
preserves grandeur, without violating truth and 
simplicity. Rising from the base of the pedestal 
to the height of sixty feet, and with head and 
breast and shoulders, and hands and feet all in 
proportion to the height, it had the appearance, 
as it rose up suddenly before us, of some mys- 
terious and mighty apparition ;—holding as it 
were the gate of the mountains, and keeping the 
guardianship of temples and tombs. 

The statue of Memnon is only one among many 
which formerly existed here. Another, of equal 
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This temple or “ temple-palace” dates back in 
its origin to the reign of its builder, Remeses 
III. This king began to reign in the year 1235 
before the Christian era; about three hundred 
years after the time of Moses. 

There are interesting ruins at the Arab village 
ealled Goorneh or Koorneh, which is nearly op- 
posite Karnac, and not far from the bank of the 
river ;—especially the remains of a large and 
beautiful temple, older than the one I have men- 
tioned. Theseremains are scattered overa large 
extent of ground, and bear the evidences of me- 
chanical skill, as well as of sublime conception, 
which generally characterize the architectural re- 
mains found in this region. And not far from 
these ruins are other fragmentary remains of a 
temple, which dates back to the time of the third 
Thothmes, the contemporary of Moses. But I 
found myself more interested by the ruins gene- 
rally but perhaps incorrectly known as the Mem- 
nonium, which are found between Medeenet 
Haboo and Koorneh. 

The temple, which bears this name, was ori- 
ginally entered through the opening in the vast 
pyramidal towers, built of massive stone, and 
covered with sculptures, which still stand as the 
magnificent front of the large area or court which 
first opens behind them. This court, which is 
more than two hundred feet in length, by an 
hundred and eighty in breadth, was originally 
ornamented with a double row of columns on 
each side, some fragments of which only remain 
now. This large area opens into another court 
or area, a little smaller in size, which had lateral 
corridors of large circular columns. There were 
also rows of pillars of a different form at the 
northern and southern extremities of this court. 
The second court connects itself with a third, an 
hundred feet in length, covered with a solid roof, 
painted of a light blue color, and studded with 
stars. Forty-eight large columns of great beauty, 
originally supported this roof ; many of which are 
still standing, as also a considerable number of 
those in the second court. The twelve central 
cumference. The scenes, deeply sculptured with | columns in the third court are thirty-two feet in 
great skill on the walls, are chiefly battle scenes. | height, and twenty-one in circumference. Some 
Remeses is represented in one place as putting|of the columns are prostrate. The remains 
to rout his Asiatic enemies, who are in full|of pedestals and statues are strewed around 
armor, but in flight before him ; and in another | them. 
as smiting the captives taken in war, in the pre-| The surfaces of these remarkable ruins are 
sence of the god Amunre. War then, as now, | covered with hieroglyphical and other sculptures. 
when prosecuted successfully, constituted glory.| Many of them seem to be historical in their 
There are some scenes, however, of a more do-| character. Towns are taken. Chiefs are led cap- 
mestic nature. Among the sculptures, for in-| tive with ropes about their necks. In one place 
stance, on the walls of the private apartment of |a town, favorably situated on a rocky eminence, 
this edifice, is a representation of Remeses seated | is defended with obstinacy, but at length over- 
on an elegant divan, surrounded with female at-|come. Those who are able to interpret the 
tendants who wave their fans before him, and |hieroglyphical characters, state that the towns 
present him with flowers. were taken in the fourth year of Remeses IL., 

In another place he is represented as seated | who was styled the Great. He is the same with 
on a canopied throne, which is borne by twelve | the Sesostris of the Greek historians. There are 
Egyptian princes, and attended by officers, who| other sculptures of a different character. Some 
carry in their hands the royal insignia and arms. | represent religious ceremonies. In one place is 




























size, but not of equal celebrity, is standing near ; 
and others at no great distance, in mighty 
fragments, like fallen giants with their limbs dis- 
located, lie prostrate upon the ground. The 
Memnon statue is the one so often alluded to by 
ancient writers, which was said to weleome with 
notes of music the first bright rays of the rising 
sun. We had the opportunity of listening to 
the sounds which probably gave rise to this in- 
teresting fiction. They are produced by strik- 
ing on a hollow portion of the stone in the lap 
of the statue, which has the peculiarity of emit- 
ting a sharp metallic sound like that of brass 
when it is struck. The statue is seated ; and is 
so large that the boy who ascended it, and went 
to the furthest lap for the purpose of producing 
the sounds, was entirely out of sight; so that 
the statue itself seemed to have the power of 
uttering them. 

Leaving the statue of Memnon, we next came 
to the place called Medeenet Haboo,—the Arabic 
name which is given to a portion of the plain of 
Thebes, on the western side of the river. Among 
the ruins which are found here, are the remains 
of the great “temple palace,” as it has some- 
times been denominated, of Remeses III. There 
were other ruins around, some of them of Roman 
origin ; but our attention was particularly di- 
rected to this. We were perplexed at first in 
forming a satisfactory idea of the plan of this 
great work. Our guides furnished us but little 
assistance. But we were able, after atime, and 
with some little effort, to ascertain, as we thought, 
the general outlines and position, with the suc- 
cessive entrances and courts; and thus, with 
what still remained of massive walls and splendid 
columns, to fill up mentally the original and 
grand conception. 

This temple, which was the abode of royalty 
as well as of the Egyptian gods, may justly be 
regarded in its objects, the style of its architec- 
ture, and its hieroglyphical seulptures, as one of 
the great monuments of primitive Egypt. Some 
of its columns are more than twenty feet in cir- 
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a procession of the sons and daughters of this 
Remeses. 

One of the most remarkable things here is the 
statue of Remeses Sesostris. It lies near the en- 
trance of the second court, prostrate and broken. 
Its estimated weight is a little less than 900 
tons. It is sculptured from a single block of 
sienite. The passing traveller is obliged to rely 
chiefly upon the statements of others. I will 
only add, therefore, that those who have inves- 
tigated the subject, inform us, that it was over- 
thrown by the Persian king, Cambyses, when 
he overran and conquered Egypt, so that it may 
be said to have taken a nation’s strength to erect 
it, anda nation’s strength to throw it down. 
The king, in the Egyptian idea of government, 
represented the State; and the statue which was 
erected in his honor, may be said to have em- 
bodied the king. And as I stood beside the 
mighty fragments, and saw the head severed 
from the body and the face prostrate and hidden 
in the dust, I seemed to be looking upon a fallen 
empire. 

A mere transient stranger in the land,—a so- 
journer of a few days,—I can of course see but 
little ; but I have already seen more than I was 
prepared for. A new ray of intelligence has 
broken in upon the mind. I can understand now 
better than I once could, why Greece, in her de- 
sire to obtain knowledge, came to Egypt. But 
where Egypt received her high civilization, and 
under what circumstances it was developed, is 
stilla problem. Of the fact of such civilization, 
including both knowledge and art, the numerous 
monuments which still remain leave no doubt. 
So far as I could perceive, as I looked upon the 
standing or fallen statues and columns, and upon 
the numberless beautiful sculptures on the walls, 
and upon the paintings still fresh and distinct, 
they exhibited all the attributes of just concep- 
tion and finished execution which constitute ex- 
cellence in art. Of course, as there were many 
hands employed, there are different degrees of 
excellence. And it is true also, that the Egyp- 
tian idea of the outward or formal representation 
of works of art is different from that of the 
Greeks and Romans. But beauty is infinitely 
varied. Of all the numberless works of the 
Creator no two are entirely alike ; and the power 
of genius is seen in retaining the essence and 
divinity of the thing, (that which is its life and 
character,) under a variety of forms. The eye 
of the Egyptian artist is oriental; and accus- 
tomed to scenery and life which are found no- 
where else, it is filled with the forms of oriental 
beauty. And that is not all which is to be said. 
What Egypt was, and what she was able to effect, 
is not to be estimated by European ideas, nor by 
the specimens of Egyptian architecture, which 


are to be found from time to time in Europe and 
She is to be judged not only in con- 
nection with her oriental position, whieh in part) 
gives a character to her works; but in the light' numerable horses, omnibuses and carriages, and 


America. 


beginning. 
sent. 
generated, or take up their abode amidst destruc- 
tion. 
ing upon the wall, as on the ruins of Italy and 
England. But these are not the only signs of 
change. 
or the temples of heathen deities, have other in- 
habitants now. 
coming, a lizard thrust his head from a hole in 
a column. 
the crevices in the walls. 
goats came in from the plain, and reposed them- 
selves in the shade of the towers and of the fallen 
statue of Remeses. Groups of Arabs were seated 
on the massy fragments. The noise of children 
echoed through the walls. 
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of her own intellectual and moral history, from 
her own massive ruins, and on her own soil. 


What I have seen of these ruins is ouly the 
Ican say nothing further at pre- 
I will only add, that new forms of life are 


I did not see the moss and the ivy grow- 


What were once the palaces of kings 
Aroused by the noise of our 


Countless birds flew around us from 
A flock of sheep and 





LONDON AND ITS PEOPLE. 


Think of what London is. At the last census 


there were 2,362,236 persons of both sexes in it ; 
1,106,558 males, of whom 146,449 were under 
5 years of age; and 1,255,678 females, of whom 


147,173 were under 5 years of age. The un- 


married males were 670,380, ditto females 
735,871; the married men were 399,098, the 
wives 409,731; the widowers were 37,080, the 
widows 110,076. Last year the number of chil- 
dren born in London was 86,833; in the same 
period 56,786 persons died. 
General assumes that, with the additional births, 
and by the fact of soldiers and sailors returning 
from the seat of war, and of persons engaged in 


The Registrar 


peaceful pursuits, settling in the capital, suste- 
nance,clothingand house accommodation must now 
be found in London for about 60,000 inhabitants 
more than it contained at the end of 1855. Think 
of that—the population of a large city absorbed 
in London, and no perceptible inconvenience 
occasioned by it! Houses are still to let; there 
are still the usual tickets hung up in windows in 
quiet neighborhoods, intimating that apartments 
furnished for the use of single gentlemen can 
be had within; the country still supplies the 
town with meat and bread, and we hear of no 
starvation in consequence of deficient supply. 
During the last ten years the annual deaths have 
been, on the average, 25 to 1,000 of the popula- 
tion ; in 1856 the proportion was 22 to 1,000; 
yet, in spite of this, half of the deaths that happen 
on an average in London between the ages of 20 
and 40 are from consumption and diseases of the 
respiratory organs. The Registrar traces this to 
the state of the streets. He says: “There can 
be no doubt that the dirty dust suspended in the 
air that people of London breathe often excites 
diseases of the respiratory organs. The dirt of 
the streets is produced and ground down by in- 
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then beat up in fine dust, which fills the mouth, 
and inevitably enters the air passages in large 
quantities. The dust is not removed every day, 
but, saturated with water in the great thorough- 
fares, sometimes ferments in damp weather, and 
at other times ascends again, under the heat of 
the summer sun, as atmospheric dust.” 


London, says Henry Mayhew, may be safely 
asserted to be the most densely populated city in 
all the world ; containing one-fourth more people 
than Pekin, and two-thirds more than Paris— 
more than twice as many as Constantinople— 
four times as many as St. Petersburg—five times 
as many as Vienna, or New York, or Madrid— 
nearly seven times as many as Berlin—eight 
times as many as Amsterdam—nine times as 
many as Rome—fifteen times as many as Copen- 
hagen—and seventeen times as many as Stock- 
holm. “London,” says Horace Say, “ c’est une 
province couverte de maisons.’”’ It covers an area 
of 122 square miles in extent, or 70,029 statute 
acres ; and contains 327,391 houses. Annually 
4,000 new houses are in erection for upwards of 
40,000 new comers. The continuous line of 
buildings stretching from Holloway to Camber- 
well is said to be twelve miles long. It is com- 
puted if the buildings were set in a row, they 
would reach across the whole of England and 
France, from York to the Pyrenees. London 
has 10,500 distinct streets, squares, circuses, 
crescents, terraces, villas, rows, buildings, places, 
lanes, courts, alleys, mews, yards, rents. The 
paved streets of London, according to a return 
published in 1856, number over 5,000, and ex- 
ceed 2,000 miles in length; the cost of this 
paved roading was fourteen millions, and the 
repairs cost £1,800,000 per annum. London 
contains 1,900 miles of gas pipes, with a capital 
of nearly £4,000,000 spent in the preparation of 
gas. The cost of gas lighting is half a million. 
It has 360,000 lights; and 13,000,000 cubic 
feet of gas burnt every night. Last year along 
these streets the enormous quantity of upwards 
of eighty millions of gallons of water rushed for 
the supply of the inhabitants, being nearly double 
what it was in 1845. Mr. Mayhew says, if the 
entire people of the capital were to be drawn up 
in marching order, two and two, the length of 
the great army of Londoners would be no less 
than 670 miles, and, supposing them to move at 


the rate of three miles an hour, it would require | 


more than nine days and nine nights for the 
average population to pass by. To accommodate 
this crowd, 125,000 vehicles pass through the 
thoroughfares in the course of twelve hours ; 
3,000 cabs, 1,000 omnibuses, 10,000 private and 
job carriages and carts ply daily in the streets; 
3,000 conveyances enter the metropolis daily 
from the surrounding country. 


Speaking generally, Tennyson tells us, 


“ Every minute dies a man, 
Every minute one is born.” 


In London, Mr. Mayhew calculates 169 people 
die daily, a baby is born every five minutes. The 
number of persons, says the Registrar General, 
who died in 1856, in 116 public institutions, 
such as workhouses and hospitals, was 10,381. 
It is really shocking to,think, and a deep stigma 
on the people—or on the artificial arrangements 
of society by which so much poverty is perpetu- 
ated—that nearly one person out of five who died 
last year closed his days under a roof provided 
by law or public charity. It is calculated 500 
people are drowned in the Thames every year. In 
the first week of the present year there were five 
deaths from intemperance alone. How much 
wretchedness lies in these two facts! for the 
deaths from actual intemperance bear but a small 
proportion to the deaths induced by the im- 
moderate use of intoxicating liquors ; and of the 
500 drowned, by far the larger class, we have 
every reason to believe, are of the number of 
whom Hood wrote— 

‘¢ Mad with life’s history, 
Glad to death’s mystery 
Swift to be hurled, 


Anywhere, anywhere 
Out of the world !” 


A meeting has just been held of the unem- 
ployed, chiefly the carpenters, bricklayers, and 
bricklayers’ laborers, of the metropolis, in which 
it was stated that their number—though very 
probably there may be some exaggeration here 
—is 35,000. If these men are married and have 
families, we get a further idea of the deep dis- 
tress in this wealthy and luxurious capital, where 
the gold of Australia, the jewels of Golconda, 
the silks and spices of the East, come for sale, 
and are lavished as freely on the most question- 
able purposes and persons as on the noblest speci- 
mens of humanity, and the most glorious objects 
for which men care to live. Then think of the 
inmates of the lunatic asylums, and the poor- 
houses, and the hospitals, in most cases sent there 
as the result of their own ignorance or impru- 
dence. Add to these our prison population, and 
ourcriminal classes, and our prostitutes, and what 
a picture we get of the Night Side of London, 
of the classes whose existence is a reproach or a 
curse. In London, one man ip every nine be- 
longs to the criminal class. 

According to the last reports, there were in 
London 143,000 vagrants admitted in one year 
into the casual wards of the workhouses. 

Mr. Timbs calculates the number of profes- 
sional beggars in London at 35,000, two-thirds 
of whom are Irish. 30,000 men, women and 
| children are employed in the costermonger trade ; 
besides, we have, according to Mr. Mayhew, 
2,000 street sellers of green stuff, 4,000 street 
sellers of eatables and drinkables, 1,000 street 
sellers of stationery, 4,000 street sellers of other 
articles, whose receipts are three millions sterling, 
and whose incomes may be put down at one. 
Let us extend our survey, and we shall not won- 
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der that the public houses, and the gin palaces, 
and the casinos, and the theatres, and the penny 
gaffs, and the lowest and vilest places of resort 
in London, are full. In Spitalfields there are 
70,000 weavers with but 10s. per week; there 
are 22,479 tailors, 30,805 shoemakers, 43,928 
milliners ; sempstresses, 21,210; bonnet makers, 
1769 ; cap makers, 1,277. What hard, wretched 
work is theirs !|—* Night Side of London.” 
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while on the ground, a large advance on one or 
more of his purchases, with a small payment 
down, and “ the balance on time.”’ But all such 
propositions are scouted—nothing short of “a 
fortune” is to be made, and the adventurer re- 
turns home in high glee, and warms the hearts 
of his family and friends at his great sagacity 
and good luck. He is looked upon with envious 
eyes by his cashless neighbors, and blamed or 
pitied by his wiser ones for the revolution which 
his affairs are hereafter to undergo, according to 
the circumstances under which he has invested 
his money. If he had it of his own, free of debt, 
no matter. If he borrowed it, why then he must 
look out for pay-day, soon to be at hand. We 
need not pursue this branch of the affair; each 
party interested will attend to that. 

Now, in relation to non-resident lands and 
land-holders, every one having any knowledge of 
the people who live where the lands lie, knows 
that the one is subjected to all the taxes and all 
the impositions that can be laid upon them, while 
the others are hated as their own downright 
enemies in interest. The non-resident has in- 
vested his money among them in the hope of 
gaining by their enterprise and industry. The 
actual residents improve their lands, open roads, 
build bridges, school-houses, churches, &e., to 
which the non-resident contributes nothing but 
what the sharp hand of taxation levies on his 
lands. The people, aware pf this, tax his lands, 
of course, to the utmost, and oftentimes by the 
crooks and quirks of sharp practice among them- 
selves, these lands are sold for unpaid taxes, or 
otherwise hampered so as to be a perpetual source 
of annoyance to the owners. The anticipated 
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From the Country Gentleman. 
BETTER STAY AT HOME. 


We have seen that millions of acres of Western 
lands have been recently bought on speculation, 
and not intended for occupation by their pur- 
chasers, and that these millions lie hundreds of 
miles beyond other millions which were pur- 
chased under the same influences twenty years 
and upwards before them, and still lie unim- 
proved. We have seen, too, that many hundreds 
of town, village, and city sites, have been laid 
out, mapped, and partially sold in small parts, 
some of them rapidly building up—others mak- 
ing a feint that way, while more lie solitary, wait- 
ing for the “good time to come.” Here then, 
in these unoccupied wild lands and unpeopled 
towns, lie millions of the earnings of years of in- 
dustry which our people have been so eager to 
plant as “a permanent investment,” and where 
probably a great many of those investments will 
remain for the time of a generation before the 
principal and interest will return, if ever. Thou- 
sands of the adventurers who went out to locate 
their lands and invest their capital, have finished 
up their labors and returned home without the 

















slightest idea of ever returning there as residents, 
or for any other purpose than to sell their acres 
and receive the money for them; consequently 
it is solely on the emigrants from home, or abroad, 
that their future hopes andanticipations of wealth 
are founded. 

Now let us look for a moment at the matter 
in this stage of its progress. The investments 
are made under high hopes—the imagination 
and the first flush of successful speculation have 
been gratified, and amid the congratulations of 
friends, and the assurance of great success from 
others in the same pursuits, the adventurer turns 
his reluctant course homeward, from the la- 
mented fact that he has no more money to in- 
vest, as the nucleus for another fortune. He 
has bought tracts of land—“ well located,” of 
course—within a mile or two of a new county 
seat, if not embracing the county seat itself, a 
village site or two, with a projected railroad run- 
ning right through it, where there is sure to be a 
‘‘station,” and perhapsa “junction” of two or three 
“ leading lines.” This land may have cost, by 
the purchase of land warrants at home, by direct 
entry at the land office or buying at second hand, 
one, two, three, five, ten, or even more dollars 
He may have been offered perhaps, 


an acre. 


villages do not thrive—the expected railroad 


takes another route, “bursts up,” or was never 
intended to be built at all; and so the towns, 


cities and county seats, gradually fade out of the 
landscape. Shortly the tide of emigration turns ; 


another new and more valuable country is dis- 


covered away beyond, and the region lately so 
full of excitement, where one could never get 
land enough, is of no more account with the later 
adventurer, than if it had never been made, or 
even discovered by a speculator. Thousands of 
such investments will have to bide their time. 
The needy farming emigrant will go on till he 
can find “‘ cheap land” at Congress price, while 
the foreign adventurers, coming out in squads and 
communities, usually have a shrewd purveyor, 
one of their countrymen, in the field, months in 
advance of their own coming, who has shrewdly 
picked up all the lands they need for immediate 
use, and thus they are provided for without 
benefit to the speculator at large. 

We might name numerous cases of sunken for- 
tunes made on paper twenty years ago, in like 
manner—of men who had accumulated com- 
petencies in active business, and invested them 
all in new lands, and by reverses, or loss of credit 
at home, were obliged to follow their new invest- 










































































































































































































































































of value. 


tion—not the rule. 


own well directed industry. 


Hundreds of thrifty farms and quiet homes in 
ged to raise 
money to invest in new lands at the West, in the 
expectation of enormous profits. But very many 
of these farmers will have to work out their debts 
from the produce of their own acres, and scores 


the older States have been mortga 


of happy homes will be sold to pay their incum- 
brances, while the far-away wild lands will be 
grazed by the cattle of strangers refusing to buy 
them, or remain in their solitary wildness, un- 
heeded and unsought by the new settler. All 
this is the result of over-purchase in lands not 
now wanted, and which will not be wanted so 
long as still newer lands continue to be opened, 
and new railways are projected to reach them. 
Emigration goes in shoals, as fish run in the 
ocean. The “first run’ over, the course is 
changed, a new feeding ground is discovered, 
and away go the succeeding shoal as regardless 
of the discoveries of those who went before, as 
if they had never lived, or found a resting place 
on which to halt. Thus, then, the partial num- 
ber who are sparsely planted as settlers, apply 
themselves to their own resources, work their 
own land, and get on.as best they may, improv- 
ing their fortunes or not, as their industry and 
sagacity shall determine. 





AGRICULTURE. 


Many men, who had considered themselves 
rich, have been heard to say within the last few 
weeks, that they would willingly sacrifice all the 
luxury and glitter of the town for some quiet 
homestead in the country, where they could rise, 
at morning, without the fear of unpaid notes be- 
fore their eyes, and lie down at night free from 
the terrors of impending bankruptcy. Every- 
thing, a wise man has said, has its compensations. 
It will not be the least of the benefits which this 
money pressure is destined to work out, that 
agriculture, of late so much neglected, will again 
draw thousands to its ranks. As the tendency 
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ments, to the disappointment ot themselves, and 
the misery of their families, who had no taste for 
oe life and privations, and wrecked their 

appiness there, or returned after a time to seek 
a livelihood in the fields they had once tilled, or 
the work-shops, or stores or offices they had 
thrown up as no longer worth their attention. 
These, understand, were and are of the class of 
speculators who invest their money in new lands 
with a hope of future profit solely in their rise 
Some of them among the whole num- 
ber, to be sure, by the fortunate turn of circum- 
stances, or shrewd management, have made, and 
will make large gains, but they are the excep- 
The real gains are made by 
theindustrious and enterprising men whoactually 
settle the country, apply their whole energies to 
its development, till the soil and build its towns 
and villages—the natural, gradual] result of their 
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of modern civilization is to aggregate population 
into towns, so the tendency of these “ crises” is 
to drive them back into the country, and thus 
restore the balance between producers and con- 
sumers. 

To pass from the turmoil, the care and the 
suspense of monetary circles, into the quiet, 
rural atmosphere, is like going from a dark 
vault, full of horrible noises, out into the 
breezy, sunshiny atmosphere of one of these 
delicious October days. To those who can throw 
off anxiety for the future, it is a revelation of 
peace and comfort such as they have hardly had 
since childhood. It brings visions of cattle low- 
ing in fragrant meadows, of silver maples whiten- 
ing in the wind, of undulating golden wheat, of 
new made hay, of sparkling brooks, of pigeons 
cooing on the eaves of barns, of swallows twitter- 
ing and darting, of hills bathed in sunshine, of 
green valleys smiling in the distance, of peace- 
ful lives, and quiet Christian death-beds. It 
pours over the soul the calm of a moral Sabbath 
inexpressibly sweet and consoling. 

Agriculture, even if less lucrative, would be a 
desirable pursuit for the wise man, because of its 
benign influence on his character and happiness. 
But it is more remunerative than is usually sup- 
posed. It is both the most certain and the most 
productive of all manual occupations. Even for 
the large capitalist, it presents inducements 
which few other things can rival. One of the 
most successful farmers of this State, who had 
been a successful merchant in earlier life, has 
publicly asserted that there is no business in 
which money can be invested that makes a better 
return, if the averages of ten or twenty years are 
taken. Whatever tends to foster a love for agri- 
culture should receive the countenance of states- 
men, journalists and reformers.— Public Ledger. 





COPPER IN THE SEA. 


Some five years ago, two French chemists de- 
monstrated that the ocean contained a notable 
portion of silver. Recently, these and other 
philosophers have again been at work upon the 
same subject; following it up, however, much 
closer, they now tell us that, calculating the 
whole ocean, it cannot contain less than two mil- 
lions of tons of silver in solution. The truth of 
this statement is verified by experiments tried at 
various parts of the world—one more famous 
than the rest, by Mr. Field, an English chemist, 
who lives at Coquimbo, in Chili. The water he 
analysed was taken from the Pacific Ocean, and 
afforded the same result as that which the French 
chemist obtained from water taken off St. Malo, 
France, inthe English Channel. That the ocean 
should contain minute portions of every substance 
of the globe that is soluble in saline water is not 
surprising ; therefore we are, in a measure, pre- 
pared for the further discovery that the “old 
greybeard,” ocean, contains also an enormous 
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uantity of copper—a fact recently proved in 
the laboratory of our London contributor, Mr. 
Septimus Piesse. t 
he beautiful blue color of portions of the Medi- 
terranean Sea, is due, he says, to an ammoniacal 
salt of copper, while the greenness of other seas 
is owing to the chloride of copper. The method 
of extracting silver from the sea is one of simple 
affinity. Granulated copper being suspended in 
the “ briny waves,” any silver salt that is con- 
tained therein is decomposed, a portion of the 
copper is dissolved, and the silver is precipitated 
thereon, from which it is afterwards parted by 
the usual means adopted in every laboratory. By 
a happy analogy, Mr. Piesse separated copper 
from the sea by the same process. His experi- 
ments were performed between the ports of 
Marseilles, on the French Mediterranean coast, 
and Nice in Sardinia. A bag of nails and scrap 
iron was suspended at the side of the steamer 
which plies between these places, and after the 
first voyage (about 12 hours) copper was indi- 
cated to be present in the iron. Four separate 
voyages, however, were made before the bag of 
iron was removed to the laboratory; then the 
quantity of copper was found to be so great that 
much surprise was shown that the presence of 
this metal had not been previously discovered, 
especially when the action of sea water on ship’s 
bottoms has long been known.— Scientific Amert- 
can. 


For Friends’ Review. 
CAST IN THY MITE. 


Cast in thy mite :—to burst the bonds that fetter half 
mankind— 

To break oppression’s iron rod—emancipate the mind—- 

To check the tide of error, and truth evoke to light— 

Is surely worth an effort—let all cast in their mite! 


However slight the influence that each may call his 
own 

Whate’er our rank or name may be, illustrious or 
unknown, 

Caressed or slighted, loved or scorned, hopes fair or 
quenched in night, 

The trumpet call, to each and all, proclaims—cast in 
thy mite. 


If chilling want assail thee, and summer friends de- 
art 
How oft the tear of sympathy relieves the troubled 
heart ! 
Each word of kindness spoken, each tone that yields 
delight, 
Is lessening human misery, is casting in thy mite. 


If fortune’s golden favors attend thy pathway here, 

Relieve the homeless wanderer, the sad and suffering 
cheer 

Seek out the lone and destitute, bring buried worth 
to light, 

Reclaim the lost and erring ones and thus cast in thy 
mite. 

O, every action, every word that soothes the widow's 
care, 


Pours balm into the mourner’s heart and ptompts the 
orphan’s prayer, 
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That cheers the sick, revives the faint, diffuses gospe] 
light, 
Increases human happiness—O, then cast in thy mite. 
Rockwood, Ninth mo., 1857. W. W. 


Tremble! oh human heart, 
When the unclouded sunshide is thy dower, 
And sorrows darkening hour 

Hath in thy dream no part. 


Beneath the unseen cloud 
The sheathed lightning may long hidden lie ; 
But ere the storm sweeps by, 

Blossom and leaf are bowed. 


H. Lloyd, 


SUMMARY OF NEWS. 

Foreien INTELLIGENCE.—Liverpool dates to the 19th 
ult. have been received. 

ExoLanD.— Meetings for the relief of the sufferers by 
the mutiny in India continue to be held. The At- 
lantic Telegraph Company have decided to take the 
cable from the vessels and stow it, until needed, in 
the Plymouth naval dock yard. The company have 
adopted measures for raising the submerged portion 
of the cable. A large engineering firm has made 
proposals for laying the cable ;—the laying to be com- 
pleted by Sixth or Seventh month next. 

The state of the crops is encouraging, the wheat 
crop being above the average. 

IRELAND.—The present season is pronounced more 
favorable for the crops than any since 1826. The 
symptoms of potato-rot, which had shown themselves 
in some localities, have entirely disappeared. 

Martial law has been proclaimed in Belfast, and a 
Commission has been sent to inquire into the causes 
of the late outrages. 

Francg.—A monetary panic had occurred at the 
Paris Bourse and the Credit Mobiliers fell 17 franes, 
The manufacturers of Lyons have suffered severely in 
consequence of an inundation in the department of 
Ardeche. Various speculations were afloat respect- 
ing the Imperial interview at Stuttgard. It is report- 
ed that the reduction of the standing armies will be 
one of the subjects discussed. 

Spaiy.—The ministers had given in their resigna- 
tions, which were not accepted by the Queen. Seizures 
of the Spanish papers continued to be made, and 
various foreign papers had also been confiscated. 

Iraty.—The Inauguration of the statue of the Im- 
maculate Conception took place at Rome on the 8th 
ult. The Pope, attended by numerous prelates, pro 
ceeded to the Piuzza di Spagna, where the column 
surmounted by the statue is situated, bestowed his 
benediction on the statue and burned incense around 
it. 


Austria.—The monetary panic had extended to 
Vienna, the National Bank having reduced its issues 


preparatory to resnming cash payments. Some new 
financial step is said to be about to be taken by the 
Government. Numerous failures had taken place in 
leading cities of Hungary. 

Pavuss1a.—The Evangelical Alliance had commenced 
its conferences at Berlin. The attendance was nu- 
merous, delegates having been sent from all quarters. 

Inp1a.—Advices from Calcutta are to 8th mo. 10th, 
Gen. Havelock had retaken Cawnpore. Delhi was not 
taken, and it was reported that the English troops had 
been obliged to retire from before it in consequence 
of sickness. Other reports state that reinforcements 
had arrived and an assault upon the town was ex- 
pected to be made in a few days. A detachment of 
troops which had gone in pursuit of the Dinapore 
mutineers were defeated and obliged to retreat. Mu- 
tinies continued to break out in various places, in- 
cluding one in the Bengal Presidency. A plot to 
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murder the Europeans at Benares and Jessore had 
been discovered and thwarted. 

A revolutionary spirit is manifesting itself in the 
Dutch possessions in India, and an expedition is about 
tobe sent by the Dutch Governor against the Radschas 
of Didak and Takaip residing in the island of Timor, 
one of the Moluccas. It is said that the insurrection- 
ary spirit prevails throughout Eastern Asia from the 
50th degree north to the 20th degree of south latitude. 

AvsTRaLia.—Dates from Melbourne are to 7th mo. 
22d. The production of gold is increasing. Wool 
has declined 2d perpound. At Buckland River, about 
300 Europeans had attacked 1500 Chinese and defeat- 
ed them. The ringleaders had been taken into cus- 
tody, and the miners, both Europeans and Chinese, had 
returned to their labors. 

GuatemMaLa.—Cholera prevails extensively in Gua- 
temala. In the less elevated portions of the country 
the deaths have been proportionally few, but in the 
tierras calientes, it has been extremely fatal, carrying 
off its victims in a few hours. The U. 8. Minister to 
Guatemala, W. E. Venable, died of cholera on the 
22d ult. 

Honpvuras.—The country continues tranquil. The 
engineers of the Honduras Railroad are busily en- 
gaged in making surveys. Accordingto the estimates 
made by some of these, it appears that the cost of the 
work will be twenty-five millions of dollars. 

Nicaracua.—A treaty of amity regulating the 
boundary between Nicaragua and Costa Rica was 
ratified by Nicaragua on the 12th of the 8th mo. last. 
The city of Granada is being rapidly rebuilt. A de- 
cree relative to duties on imports and exports pro- 
hibits the exportation of gold above the value of sixteen 
dollars except on payment of two per cent. Coined 
silver is to pay four per cent. Gold and silver in 


transit is to pay one per cent. at the port of entry. 
Costa Rica.—Gen. Canas had returned from Nicara- 
gua and was received with demonstrations of joy by 


all classes. 

It was reported that Nicaragua had seized the San 
Juan river boats in the mame of Vanderbilt, but the 
report wants confirmA&tion. © 

Prrv.—The news from the seat of war is unsatis- 
factory. Nothing of importance appears to have been 
done on either side. A severe shock of an earthquake 
took place on the 20th alt., by which the city of Puira 
suffered severely. The shock lasted one minute and 
forty-five seconds, completely destroying a number of 
churches and injuring every building in the town. 
The river Puira, which had been dry, suddenly rose ; 
in other places the ground opened and ejected jets of 
dark colored water. 

Buenos Ayres.—Disturbances had occurred in the 
provinces under Urquiza, and though they had been 
suppressed, a general feeling of dissatisfaction with 
his government was manifest. The Provincial Legis- 
lature had confiscated all the lands conferred by Rosas 
upon his minions: The first railroad in the Argentine 
States was to be inaugurated on the 30th of the 8th 
month. It runs from Buenos Ayres to a small inland 
town, and is only twelves miles in length. 

Mexico.—A revolution had broken out at Guatala- 
jara, and was still progressing. Several arrests of a 
political character had been made at Vera Cruz. 

Catrrorn1a.—California dates to the 15th ult. have 
been received by the steamship Star of the West. She 
brings $1,250,000 in gold. The State election resulted 
in the success of the Democratic ticket. The vote for 
Governor stood, Weller (Dem.) 40,000 ; Stanley (Rep.) 
27,000; Bower (Amer.) 27,000. 

The town of Columbia, Tuolumne Co., was almost 
totally destroyed by fire on the 25th of Eighth month 
last, only a few buildings on the outskirts of the town 
escaping the general ruin. Several persons were 
killed by an explosion of powder in one of the houses. 
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A large majority of the votes cast at the late election 
were in favor of paying the State Debt. The chief 
cutter in the Branch Mint at San Francisco has been 
arrested for purloining gold therefrom. He has con- 
fessed that he has abstracted gold to the amount of 
$33,000. A Vigilance Committee has been formed in 
Carson Valley, in consequence of outrages committed 
by a gang of desperadoes. A number of overland 
emigrants had been murdered by the Indians. The 
engineers of the Kirk expedition have ascertained that 
Honey Lake Valley lies within the State limits. It 
has heretofore been considered a portion of Utah Ter- 
ritory. 

Lower Catirornia.—aA formidable expedition com- 
posed of a hundred convicts who had escaped from 
the penal settlements on Carmen Island, had landed 
at Muleje, a port on the Gulf. Under the command of 
a notorious bandit Juan Pico, they had seized a vessel 
and made this attempt to force their way out of the 
country. Gen. Castro was making preparatioas to 
meet the desperadoes and force them into subjection. 

Orecon.—The Convention of delegates to frame a 
State Convention for Oregon, met at Salem, on the 
17th of the 8th mo. Judge Deady, a strong pro- 
slavery man, was chosen President of the Convention. 
It was thought that a clause authorizing slavery in 
the State would be ingrafted in the Constitution, but 
it is hoped that a clause so abhorrent to the principles 
lying at the foandation of our Government will be 
rejected by the people. 

Domestic.—The election for members of the Ter- 
ritorial Legislature of Kanzas was to take place on 
the 5th inst. The Lawrence Herald of Freedom states 
that small parties have been going into the Territory 
from Missouri, and spreading themselves over the 
country for the purpose of voting. Col. Titus declares 
thousands would be sent quietly into the Territory 
and that the pro-slavery judges would receive their 
votes. 

A full and satisfactory treaty with the Pawnee 
Indians was concluded at Table Creek on the 24th ult. 

Captain Russell, who has arrived in Missouri from 
Salt Lake, states that the Mormons have fortified Fort 
Bridges with the declared intention of defending it 
against the United States troops. A part of the 
troops belonging to the Utah expedition had arrived 
at Fort Kearney, and a hundred kegs of powder in a 
Mormon train had been seized by Col. Hoffman. 

The monetary difficulties continue unabated. The 
extensive banking house of Clark, Dodge & Co., New 
York, suspended payment on the 4th inst., and on the 
same day it became known that the Reading Railroad 
notes, issued on its floating debt, had been protested. 
Every day brings news of the suspension of Banks 
and mercantile houses, and the closing of factories, 
throwing out of employment great numbers of laborers. 

It is estimated that over 20,000 sewing machines 
were sold in the United States during the past year. 

Four days later intelligence has been received from 
Europe. The East India Company has accepted the 
proffer of the European and American Steamship 
Companies for steamers to convey troops by the over- 
land route. More details of news from india are pub- 
lished. The merchants of Calcutta have petitioned the 
Queen to take the control of India, Another mutiny 
at Bombay has been repressed. Gen. Havelock had 
resumed his march on Lucknow. 

It was believed that there would be no change in 
the Spanish Cabinet. The recent trouble was the 
refusal of the Queen to remove Gen. Concha. Eng- 
land refuses to give up the Island of Perim to Turkey. 
Accounts from China state that teas were coming for- 
ward, and a large supply was anticipated, if the route 
continued open. 

A reconciliation between Austria and Russia is an- 
ticipated. Cholera is raging in the north of Europe. 





